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Abstract: Motherhood can be an alienating experience for all, especially when social media veils the unaesthetic facets 
of caring for the young, turning it into an idealized version of parenthood which gives the illusion that it should be easy, 
and if it is not—the fault is your own. Nightbitch by Rachel Yoder presents this isolating existence through its main 
character, the mother—whose name is absent from the narrative, narrowing the scope of her identity to that of a 
caregiver—who attempts to navigate motherhood surrounded by mothers living seemingly perfect scenarios of 
motherhood. It is only when she starts turning into a dog, or the “nightbitch,” as she calls it, that she begins to question 
her identity and what she is missing. 

The present paper aims to analyze the process of the main character of Nightbitch in her attempt to reclaim her 
identity, a process triggered by her body and later embraced by her in her quest to reclaim her life and identity, as well 
as to strengthen the bond with her child. 
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Introduction 

Published in 2021, Nightbitch by Rachel Yoder describes the metamorphosis of a mother (the mother) 
into a dog (the Nightbitch). The change seems like another betrayal to her identity, at first, a curious thing 
which is happening to her, instead of a thing she chose for herself. It is only after she embraces the changes 
and gives in to the animalistic urges that she begins to rediscover herself and to allow the dissolution of the 
walls built between her and the other moms, which she could not relate to. 

The methodology used in the present analysis will take the form of literary analysis and close reading of 
the text in combination with textual evidence and external sources for the purpose of constructing a 
nuanced interpretation of the novel with a focus on motherhood, examining the text and extracting meaning 
from the narrative. The analysis will expand on direct quotes from the novel in order to support its 
interpretation, incorporating references to external sources, such as interviews with the author and other 
commentaries, as well as specialized literature on the topic analyzed, for the purpose of providing additional 
context and insights. Moreover, the paper explores various aspects of the novel, including the monstrous 
mother trope, the societal pressures on mothers, the protagonist's internal struggles, and the freedom she 
finds in her transformation into a monster who has broken away from societal norms and expectations. It 
also touches upon the themes of isolation, guilt, and the intersection of motherhood with societal 
expectations and media portrayals. 

The monstrous mother trope has been present for centuries, however, the general understanding of 
the trope points to the mother becoming evil and monstrous, causing pain to her family. This monstrous 
mother is seen as possessing an innate cruelty and selfishness, which determines her to put her well-being 
above that of her children, which she is supposed to nurture and love. This idea of inherent evil of the mother 
allows the absolution of the environment in which the mother lives, the context which constrained her to 
become this monster, therefore allowing a distancing of the perceiver from the notion of causality and what 
determined the shift from mother to monster, as explained by Palko and O'Reilly: “[..] The Cruel Mother 
motif has been a recurrent representation in plays, ballads, poems and novels for centuries and continues 
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to survive in the ‘monstrous mother’ motif [...] Through the individualising of deviance within the ‘monstrous 
mother’ paradigm the media audience, and society, is absolved of responsibility through the actions of the 
individual” (Palko and O'Reilly 149). 

The novel of Rachel Yoder explores this connection between the environment and the identity of 
mothers, showcasing the strains put on mothers to conform to an unattainable standard: the mother who 
does not “bounce back” to her career and pre-baby figure, who has “let herself go” and is shameful, while 
the mother who prioritizes her career and body is seen as selfish and a “bad mother.” In Nightbitch, 
however, the monstrosity of the main character allows her to find freedom from these constraining norms 
as her identity is regained and rebuilt as mother, monster, and artist, living within multiple paradigms which 
allow the mother the freedom to become an individual again. We can see this aspect mentioned in the 
novel: 


ONE DAY, THE MOTHER was a mother, but then, one night, she was quite suddenly something else. 

Yes, it had been June, and, yes, her husband had been gone the entire week. In fact, it was his twenty- 
second weeklong absence that year, a year in which only twenty-four weeks in total had passed, not that 
anyone was counting. 

Yes, the boy had an ear infection that week and had slept only in fitful bouts. Yes, he had not really been 
napping well or even at all. (6) 


We can see in the above paragraph that there is a strain on the mother of carrying the burden of child- 
rearing by herself, an isolation which pushes her to the limit, after which her identity and body shifts to 
allow her to survive the strain: 


There was never enough milk for the baby. He was getting so big. All he wanted was milk, and there was 
not enough time or milk or hands. The day care closed at six, so no late meetings, must account for traffic, 
the walk to the parking garage, weather. Do not forget the milk. DO NOT FORGET THE MILK. 

She forgot the milk one evening. [...] 

She sobbed. And the security guard brought her the lost, and found, milk. He delivered it to her car window, 
because she could not even get out of the car. There was a baby sleeping in the back. She cried as she drove 
home. (13) 


The judgment the mother feels from others is not always present, but her own self-judgment and the 
judgments she has of other mothers transpires into her own experience of motherhood, turning the 
forgetting of the milk into a mistake for which she feels extreme guilt, as she feels that she has neglected 
her son, which she sees so little during the day, and whose only requests of her are her breastmilk and to 
be held by her as he falls asleep. The judgment is a projection of her own guilt attributed to the guard who 
found her lost breast milk, and what his response to the milk could have been: “[T]he guard placing the small 
box in the mini-fridge in his office, shaking his head at the miracle of the find, the kindness of it, or at the 
mother’s loss, or at her lack of care—how could a person be so thoughtless?—or at all of it, all at once” 
(Yoder 14). 

Motherhood today, given the context of social media and global access to information and content, has 
led to an increased scrutiny of all, but above them, of mothers, whose exposure on these social media gives 
rise to both toxic comparisons and comments of others subjectively judging the ‘appropriateness’ of their 
conduct as mothers. 

As Palko and O’ Reilly state: 


The idealising and the demonising of mothers has reached an apex in media discourses of recent years 
positioning mothers as either Madonnas or Medeas. Contemporary media discourse places the ideal mother 
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within celebrity news construct where she regains her svelte figure within weeks and seamlessly returns to 
her career; at the other end of the spectrum the deviant mother is portrayed within news texts as wicked 
and cruel, the antithesis of motherhood. (149) 


As | have stated above, however, the career-woman mother is not devoid of critique from the onlookers, 
as the caring of the child is still seen as a mother-centric responsibility, deeming the mother as selfish and 
cruel for neglecting the child by not giving it more attention and time. “Yoder sees motherhood as a force 
so unfathomable that it can’t really be written about using the physiological rules of our universe” (Kelly 
n.p.). This supernatural aspect of motherhood, the metamorphosis of mother into monster, not in the sense 
of cruelty, but in the sense of returning to the base understanding of the notion of motherhood, that of 
animal mothers, allows her to question and transgress not only the societal norms associated with the 
concept of “mother,” but also the internalized constraints she has placed on herself which have led to a 
deeper isolation. Given that Yoder based the novel on her own experience as a mother, her commentary on 
her own novel serves as an insight into the matters which she wanted to delineate within the narrative, in 
an interview: 


She [the Mother] is quite literally a lonely animal. And | was struck at some moments where | thought, like 
- she does something that | actually don't like that women do, which is to dismiss connection with other 
moms because they're busy trying to basically distance themselves from the idea of motherhood. 

YODER: Yes. Absolutely. And that was an instinct | saw in myself and also didn't like as | kind of moved into 
stay-at-home parenting. It was really hard for me to connect with other moms. And | think | had [...] it's sort 
of like internalized misogyny in a way - right? - this thinking that you're - | was kind of buying in to the story 
that motherhood is, you know, not - it's nice. It's great that you can be at home. But it's not really of that 
much value. Moms aren't that interesting. (Cornish et al. n.p.) 

This instinct of women, the “internalized misogyny” as Yoder puts it, is also a result of the media 
exposure mothers are given, where other women become judges of mothers before becoming mothers 
themselves, a preconception which continues as they become mothers, leading to a desire to not associate 
themselves with the pejorative perception of mothers. This desire most often leads to the avoidance of 
association with them, and therefore an intensification of the isolation of the mother. This is also present in 
fragments of the novel, where we can glimpse the narrator explaining the misgivings of the mother with 
respect to associating herself and befriending other mothers, highlighting the projected exhaustion and 
struggle she herself faces, distancing herself from it in an attempt to seem like she herself does not 
experience the same suffering: 


The problem was, she did not enjoy the company of moms. Certainly, if she happened to meet an 
interesting, hilarious, beautiful, sharp woman with whom she hit it off and then discovered this woman was 
a mother, that was fine - more than fine, even. It was wonderful. A wonderful woman she could bitch with 
about kids. Awoman who didn’t mind getting a little tipsy on rosé on a Tuesday afternoon. While she would 
not actively avoid a friendship with a woman because she, too, was a mother, she felt that to begin one 
merely because of this shared motherhood was repugnant. She found being in a room full of mothers and 
their wards most dispiriting, each woman clutching her crumpled plastic baggies of snacks, on the way to 
sniff a diaper to check if the child needed a change, or wielding a tissue like a weapon as she stalked a child 
to wipe its nose. Those mothers, taking turns staring blankly into the middle distance as their children ran 
and screamed, peed their pants, knocked into each other, screamed more, cried and laughed and ran... You 
could always tell a mother by that look, she had come to find, one that encompassed not only exhaustion 
and boredom, but something more. It was as though the mothers were staring toward something they had 
lost, something they couldn’t even remember. What was it...?” (34) 
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This last “what was it” is a clear indication that she herself had lost the same thing and was, therefore, 
in the same position as the other mothers, the only difference being her pride not allowing her to admit it 
to herself. Given that the idealized vision of motherhood makes it seem easy and “for most women, the 
reality of motherhood clashes with preconceived notions. It is at the same time more central, more all- 
consuming, and more difficult than they imagined” (Rogers 258). This difficulty becomes a source of guilt for 
mothers, who attribute the difficulty of motherhood to something they are “lacking” which would make 
motherhood easy. This can be seen in Yoder’s novel, before the mother’s transformation into the 
“nightbitch,” where her exhaustion overwhelms every aspect of her being and restricts her role solely to 
that of a mother, which is put into perspective with the use of retrospection, the narrator highlighting the 
two stages of the mother, pre-SAHM (Stay at Home Mom) and post-SAHM: “At the time, when decisions 
had to be made, she had truly wanted to stay home—she was, in a word, exhausted—though she had never 
wanted such a thing before. And, honestly, what a privilege. What a treat” (16). 

The decision, then, was made while taking into account both the exhaustion she was feeling, being 
stretched thin between her career and her child, and the financial facet of her career, which ranked below 
that of her husband. This experience can be isolating, as the strain of work on the other partner further 
pushes the mother to take on all responsibilities around the household. However, whether she was raising 
a child herself or taking him to daycare, the exhaustion was at the same level, the only difference being the 
added comfort of her child: “SHE WAS NO LONGER well rested, well fed, well. She was tired and cranky and 
worried about her body, whether it was changing and what the changes meant” (Yoder 20). 

Her experience of giving up her career for the purpose of staying home with the child seems to not 
have had the desired effect, as caring for the child full-time restricted her access to her passion and career, 
replacing it with the identity of child-carer at all times. This instance of motherhood presented in Nightbitch 
shows not only the facet of exhaustion, but also the facet of repressed rage and resentfulness at the injustice 
the character feels at the hands of society, that women must give up their lives for their children and yet, 
somehow, some women can manage to both be successful and mothers, whilst showing none of the strain 
she is currently experiencing: 


This meditation she needed to counteract the cud that rose from down in her guts, for it was there, she 
discovered with a startling pang of nausea, that she had pushed all the anger and sadness, all the 
disappointment about how her life had turned out. It was there she had buried the talented and plucky 
young woman with big ideas and an unusual point of view. That young woman was down in her intestines, 
biding her time, or perhaps dead, suffocated in all the shit. [...] And this was not how Nightbitch had viewed 
herself, not by a long shot, [...] but, sitting at that table, she saw quite starkly, through two glasses of white 
wine and an entire bale of kale, that she was none of these things and instead was, in a word, insignificant. 
She saw herself as these other women now saw her, a silent, flabby woman sipping wine without so much 
as a single exciting comment or opinion to offer to the conversation. She was so uninteresting that they 
didn’t even need to acknowledge her for a good half-hour. It wasn’t mean. It was just that she didn’t figure 
into the conversation. (144) 


The mother is feeling not only isolated but excluded from all circles, where the mothers she would 
normally find interesting do not find her interesting enough to pay attention to her, and she is resentful of 
the ease with which they were able to return to their careers and leave their children with nannies or at the 
daycare. The repressed feelings she buried in order to cope with the realities of her personal experience of 
motherhood are almost too much for her to bear, which is where her rage stems from. This aspect of her 
identity and the relationships with those around her, discussed in the next subchapter, are one of the main 
triggers of her transformation into the “nightbitch.” 

Ultimately, the issue stems from the lack of communication from the mother who does not want to 
acknowledge her guilt and rage at the best part of her life—her child, and the husband who struggles to 
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relate to her experience as he is, for the most part, absent. As was stated in an interview with the author, 
the issue is that, “the negotiation of those roles needs to go beyond just this simple sort of you do this and 
| do that. But it's this constant ongoing conversation. And | think - you know, in the book, this mother is 
unable to have that conversation for a long time until it - you know, something finally opens up for her and 
she is able to start talking about it with her husband and come out of this sort of rageful silence” (Cornish et 
al. n.p.). 


Motherhood and Identity 

Motherhood is often chosen yet what is presented is an idealized version which varies from reality, as 
what is real is oftentimes not palatable enough to be talked about on social media. Motherhood, most of 
all, especially for the mother, is an isolating experience in which she feels like there is little to no 
understanding of her condition from others. Her husband is the prime example given, alongside the 
aforementioned other mothers, which she cannot relate to. As stated by the author in an interview, on the 
elaboration of her novel, “[w]Je turn to other moms to learn what is correct and how we should engage with 
our children, [...] [a]nd in my own experience, so much of the performance of motherhood felt hollow or 
inauthentic to the sort of mom | wanted to be” (Walsh n.p.). 

The inability of the mother to relate to other moms would not necessarily become her breaking point, 
were it not for the other aspects in her life in which she feels she is lacking or struggling to keep up: her 
career, her romantic life with her husband, her creativity. Moreover, the husband, which she feels should 
be the one to help her in her struggle, is either not at home, or altogether missing the point of her calls for 
help, cries which are disguised as her worries for the symptoms of her transformation into a dog. The piece 
of advice her husband gives her, before going on a week-long work trip (another long trip in a series of many) 
is most illustrative of the issue: “You really should stop worrying about your hair growth or whatever and 
get on top of your week, her husband suggested just before he left again, at the end of the forty-eight-hour 
stretch of time he had been home that weekend. Structure, you know? Make a plan. Draw up a schedule. 
Treat it like it’s your job. Happiness is a choice, he said” (Yoder 21). 

The husband suggests that there is a shortcoming on her part, her own mind discouraging her from 
returning to her previous self, a lack of organization which is standing in her way. Therefore, it is ultimately 
her fault that she is unhappy and stretched thin. She does believe him, and tries to convince herself of the 
fact, yet no matter how hard she attempts to return to her “before self” where creativity was her main 
focus, there is no success, determining her to realize that “[the child] was her only project. She had done 
the ultimate job of creation, and now she had nothing left. To keep him alive—that was the only artistic 
gesture she could muster” (Yoder 24). And from that, she extrapolates that her fault in the matter is that 
“Thler problem was that she thought too much—'toxic thinking’ and so forth—so she tried to stop, but a 
physical sensation of exertion remained” (27). 

From there stem her resentfulness and her unbridled rage with her condition, where she feels not only 
that she is not understood, but that she is not seen. Moreover, she is beginning to think that her husband is 
using his time away from the home to relax, and that perhaps he is staying away for longer for this purpose 
alone, while she is isolated and overwhelmed by the entirety of her life and all aspects encompassed by it: 


That night, as she waited in bed beside the boy, her husband lounged in a hotel room somewhere, reading 
a book or watching TV or playing video games, eating from a room-service tray laid out on the bed. Even if 
he was working on spreadsheets or filling out service reports on his laptop, the image of him there, by 
himself, in a quiet space, seemed luxurious and exotic. In her darkest moments, she imagined that her 
husband craved this time away from them, a wave of relief washing over him each Monday as he pulled out 
of the drive. Four whole uninterrupted nights of sleep! Blackout curtains! A discrete, achievable task to 
accomplish that day! A paycheck to expect at the end of the week! 
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Did he ever stay away a day longer than needed? Delay his departure from St. Louis or Indianapolis with 
one more cup of coffee? Anger ballooned inside her as she imagined him dallying on the Internet in a café. 
He should leave the moment he was finished. He should get up early - as early as she did - and get his work 
done quickly so that he could rush home. That’s what she would do if she were away. (Yoder 27) 


This restriction of identity can be seen in the way the narrator refers to the main character, her name 
never becoming known to the reader in more detail other than the abbreviated “MM” which she uses to 
sign her letters to the author of the novel that triggers her transformation, A Field Guide to Magical Women: 
“Although she calls herself Nightbitch, Yoder only refers to the woman as ‘the mother,’ an intentional and 
sharp choice. Who the woman is—beyond a mother—is information erased from the start. Nightbitch loves 
her 2-year-old son who never sleeps, and her husband who takes weeklong business trips” (Snowden n.p.). 

The premise is therefore the condition of the main character, whose sole descriptors are that she loves 
her child, loves her absent husband, and is slowly turning into a dog. Motherhood means losing all identity 
other than the novel one of “carer,” which can feel like becoming unmoored, especially in the context in 
which the mother becomes isolated from society and career for a period of time that often extends to the 
time when the child becomes an adult. As Yoder mentions in her interview, the decision of who stays at 
home with the child is not always related to the gender of the person, but to the income of each parent, and 
since women most often earn less, they become the ones assigned to the care of the child (Cornish et al. 
n.p.). This aspect is also brought up in the novel, with the mother highlighting the process of decision-making 
and the secondary motivation behind it (her exhaustion): “And so, when it had come time to make a baby 
and then make a decision, it was her husband who made more money and she who made less, which 
ensured it was she who was made to stay home. It was just that simple” (Yoder 16). 


Monsterhood: A Way to Reclaim One's Identity 

The transformation she experiences, from being mother to being “the nightbitch,” forces her to become 
selfish in her actions, though not selfish to the extreme, but to the extent to which she needs to be in order 
to survive and overcome the isolating aspects of her life: “In the distance, she heard her husband in the 
backyard call for her, but she was not that woman anymore, that mother and wife. She was Nightbitch, and 
she was fucking amazing. It seemed she had been waiting for this for a very, very long time” (Yoder 89). This 
selfishness also has positive effects on her experience of motherhood, where she finds it easier to relate to 
her child and teach him independence by playing pretend with him that they are both dogs: “She is becoming 
a better mother because she is becoming a better dog! Dogs don’t need to work. Dogs don’t care about art. 
Why had this never occurred to her before?” (Yoder 83). 

Even more so, when taken into consideration, the “doghood” life seems a freeing alternative to her from 
the repressed state she was in before transforming into “the nightbitch,” where she can do whatever she 
feels like, even unsightly things like running around the neighborhood naked at night and taking a 
“monstrous shit” on her neighbor’s lawn (Yoder 89). The aggression that comes with it is also a freeing 
feeling, allowing her to learn her own power and autonomy: “a giddy power surged through her. She was 
overwhelmed by her strength. She was awash in her own violence” (Yoder 90). Overall, this dual identity she 
possesses, akin to that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, one meek and law-abiding, one savage and uncaring of 
societal norms, seems to her more freeing than doomed to fail: 


She likes the idea of being a dog, because she can bark and snarl and not have to justify it. She can run free 
if she wants. She can be a body and instinct and urge. She can be hunger and rage, thirst and fear, nothing 
more. She can revert to a pure, throbbing state. She had that freedom when she gave birth, had screamed 
and shat and sworn and would have killed had she needed to. (Yoder 83) 
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This state which she likens to giving birth is also worth considering, both from the perspective of her 
transforming, from woman to mother, but also from the perspective of her experiencing a previous 
metamorphosis that has animal characteristics, the process of birthing itself, when her identity split into 
that of her and her child: 


Becoming a mother involves doubling not simply of the self but also of the self with the other. We tend to 
think of the monsters that we have invented as being animals with near-human intelligence. But clearly not 
every animal is a monster. Originally, we should remember, the word monster referred to a mythical 
creature that was part animal and part human, frequently of great size and ferocious appearance... 
Arguably, the body of the mother-to-be contorts itself, restricts itself, becoming both normative and 
monstrous at once. (Lavoie 74) 


Of these negative feelings we learn in "Maternal Rage: Double Dipping in Language and Experience," 
that “rage is a kind of temporary psychosis;” “uncontrolled,” and “violent,” it is an affect that overwhelms 
the ego, often obliterating its function as a mediator, and with it the boundary between self and other” 
(Kahane 338). Through it, the mother sheds her restraints like an old skin and returns to this base 
understanding of motherhood, that belonging to the animal kingdom, of a beast capable of anything for her 
child and for survival. 

The monster is not a projection of her sexuality alone; it is not a single-facet element in her life. The 
increase in her sexual appetite is seen as an effect of her transformation into a dog, however, it is almost 
unmentioned, sidelined in favor of her perception of society through the eyes of “the nightbitch.” We learn 
of the injustice she feels not only in her household, but in the world she inhabits itself, and what is more 
compelling is the understanding behind the discrepancy, the attempt to rationalize and repress the 
frustration, and its ultimate failure, at the way mothers are expected to be and behave. As Traister explains 
on the matter: 


This view—of anger burning raw and hot, profane and freakish; of the men who controlled the national 
popular narrative about women, politics and power... brought a jolting realization when | first saw it... that 
the freakishness was... a by-product of an unadulterated fury. A desperate rage at being manhandled, 
ignored, sidelined and not taken seriously was driving this group of revolutionaries... to behave outlandishly. 
(xvi) 


Ultimately, what Nightbitch by Racher Yoder itself does is question the condition of womanhood and 
how it is experienced today, unearthing the latent rage and pointing to the fact that all mothers, in some 
way, experience either repression of feelings or a rage that ultimately erupts. As was put in a commentary 
on the novel, it showcases “what happens when we turn toward that sort of wild, perhaps rage-filled, feral 
part of ourselves and move into relationship with it, move into negotiating some sort of understanding with 
it rather than suppressing it and pretending it's not there and sort of pushing it to the back?” (Cornish et al. 
n.p.). 

The freeing feeling of giving in to the urges and allowing herself to behave outside the parameters of 
idealized social media motherhood is what allows the mother and the “nightbitch” to coexist so well, their 
identities melding until a new person is born. As is stated in a review: “[a]t the height of her powers, 
Nightbitch, a canine hunter, does not necessarily find happiness, but instead, something more primal—a 
pleasure in killing” (Walsh n.p.). It is only when the mother identity returns to the beast that there is this 
desire to create, to communicate her experiences with other, and through this escape the iron grip of the 
loneliness. This duality of existence, mother as creator and beast as killer, shows the circularity of existence 
and the exhaustive reach of motherhood. The author herself, as stated in the same interview, points to this 
same circularity: “I was struck by the sort of poetic symmetry of motherhood, where you’re literally creating 
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a new life [...] We’re so comfortable with that image, but what happens when you examine the other side 
of it? Not mother as creator, but mother as destroyer?” (Walsh n.p. ). 

The beast allows her to not only escape her condition, but it also allows her to return to this primal state 
in which the base feelings of the beast resonate with the emotions of her son, who she previously struggled 
to understand and relate to. It also allows her to stand up for herself and her seemingly selfish actions, until 
there is a realization that her isolation was imposed: i.e. her husband was not actively trying to stifle her 
identity, or leave her alone to care for the child, but in fact he was trying to be as supportive of her as he 
could, given the limited perspective he had of her experience. 


Mother-Monsters: The Pack 

Monsterhood allows her to relate to other women and help them as she uncovers their struggles, a 
change which begins when she encounters another dog which she believes to be Jen, another mother who 
seems to have her life in order, who is actively hosting dinner nights for other moms in order to entice them 
to join her ‘mothers working from home’ lifestyle by joining her pyramid scheme. 

By seeing this visceral vulnerability, whether imagined or real, in Jen, she begins to empathize with her 
and eventually it leads to the other mother confiding into her and admitting that her business has landed 
her into a debt she does not know how to escape. By forging this bond with presumed-dog Jen she creates 
what she feels is a pack: a state in which she is no longer the lone wolf (or rather, dog), and with the 
loneliness of motherhood appeased, she is able to regain her creativity. The unexpected support she finds 
in her husband is also a stepping stone that she uses in order to delve deeper into her experience to unearth 
the whole of the “nightbitch.” 

This creativity materializes into a desire for her to make her violence and aggression as a mother and 
the “nightbitch” known to others in the form of a public show where she sacrifices rabbits and stalks the 
audience as if they were her prey, illustrating her rage-turned-animal for all to see and understand as a 
return to a fundamental state of being as not only a mother, but a beast: uncaring of social mores, a savagely 
brutal for the sake of survival. 


Conclusion 

The conclusion that can be drawn regarding the novel is, without doubt, that there is more than meets 
the eye when it comes to motherhood. Not only to onlookers, but to mothers themselves, to which these 
repressed feelings can surface suddenly and without much forewarning, the reality of motherhood is far 
from the idealized versions we see online and from only interacting to the surface level of motherhood. In 
a nutshell: “In a world where mothers are praised for rebounding to their pre-pregnancy weight months 
after giving birth and posting images on Instagram of their children building science and math skills before 
they can walk, Nightbitch is a screaming reminder that perfection is not only unattainable, but also 
corrosive” (Walsh n.p.). In a world where “motherhood continues to be constrained within a patriarchal 
ideology where women as mothers continue to be categorized, idealized and demonized, and where deviant 
mothers are understood as ‘monstrous,’ it is an act of rebellion, courage and strength to accept the 
monstrous nature of motherhood and appropriate it as one’s own identity, and even more so, to incorporate 
it as an aid to nurture one’s child and strengthen the bond with them (Palko and O'Reilly 149). 

What the novel accomplishes is to underline the ease with which a mother’s identity can be whittled 
down to only her duties as a carer for the child, and what transformations a mother must undergo in order 
to escape such confines of social mores. These transformations range from standing up for oneself, to 
transforming into a dog and killing one’s own housecat in a fit of rage. What this novel teaches is that “[i]f 
the mask of motherhood ‘mutes our rage into murmurs and softens our sorrow into resignation’ then a 
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sympathetic, reliable narrator tears off the disguise and expresses her rage and sorrow, uncensored and 
blatant” (Rogers 258). 

Nightbitch therefore showcases a human condition of the present day, where not only are mother 
pressured to return to work due to financial struggles and fears of ‘losing their spark,’ but they are also 
expected to be full-time carers for their children. The term of “working mom” itself implying that childcare 
is not a labor in itself, which results in the nurturing of children from babies until adulthood. There is still 
inequality in the perception of women, and there is even more judgment that they are subjected to when it 
comes to the quality of the care they offer their children. If anything, Nightbitch is a testament of all the 
rage mothers feel when faced with the unattainable standard of modern-day motherhood and the difficulty 
with which one finds understanding for one’s own choices, despite this aforementioned standard being well- 
known and upheld in society. The extra fur of beasthood is a small price to pay, if a price at all, for the 
character to regain her sense of self and identity. 
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